THE  FOUR  GEORGES
man, and always rose at six o'clock in the morning.
This was in marked contrast with the habits of the
ordinary member of the upper class. Most men got up
about nine, and then attended the levee of some great
nobleman until eleven or twelve, when they were carried
in chairs to one of the more fashionable chocolate- or
coffee-houses. If it were fine, a stroll in St. James's
Park followed. Dinner was usually taken at two, and
being the principal business of the day lasted until about
sis. After that, for those who were still sufficiently
sober, there was the play, and, later still, Tom's and
Will's coffee-houses, where one could stay till the small
hours drinking, playing cards, or talking politics. Those
who desired the company of women of their own class
had every evening the choice of a score of houses where
receptions were being held, while those who were not so
particular had no need to go farther afield than Covent
Garden or Drury Lane, where the most exacting require-
ments could be satisfied.1 As Steele put it:
"There is near Covent Garden a street known by the
name of Drury, which, before the days of Christianity,
was purchased by the Queen of Paphos, and is the
only part of Great Britain where the tenure of her
vassalage is still in being. All that long course of
buildings is under particular districts or ladyships,
after the manner of lordships in other ports, over
which matrons of known abilities preside, and have,
for the support of their age and infirmities, certain
taxes paid out of the rewards of the amorous labours
of the young. This seraglio of Great Britain is disposed
into convenient alleys and apartments, and every
house, from the cellar to the garret, inhabited by
1 cf. Chancellor, E. B.: The Annals of Covent Garden, pp. 61-66.
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